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THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL. 

In the January number of this Journal, Mr. Oliphant 
took up one of the fundamental problems that concerns the wel- 
fare of the young in modern communities — the relation of 
parents to the school. While much that he offers is suggestive 
and helpful, I think that he has got astray by treating the mat- 
ter as one concerned largely with the control of subjects of 
instruction, more particularly with instruction in religion. 
My own inquiries and experiments have led me to take a 
more comprehensive view, a view which relegates questions 
of curriculum, even those concerned with morals and dogma, 
to a subordinate place, to be determined only when we have 
settled the place which the parent, as distinct from taxpayer 
or worshiper, can claim in this business of school keeping. 
Without further reference, therefore, until the close, to Mr. 
Oliphant's paper, I offer a contribution based on considera- 
tions of an entirely different description. 

For many years now I have come to see that any satis- 
factory determination of "rights" as regards school control 
must begin from a recognition that "school" is essentially a 
society, a permanent community, a social organism of a 
peculiar type, consisting, namely, of minors, managed by a 
few adults called teachers; that the aims of school are mainly 
achieved not by success in imparting knowledge of this or 
that "subject," but by the corporate life, the intellectual and 
moral activity, which manifests itself in the community re- 
garded as a whole. All the great "reformers" in education 
admit this, and many of them gave expression to it in the 
character and tone of the school which they founded, but our 
own Arnold of Rugby, to my knowledge, is the only great 
teacher who made this idea the corner stone of his system of 
education. Perhaps Pestalozzi might be placed side by side 
with him; but Arnold left behind him a theory of educa- 
tion which has been realized in the distinctive organization 
of school communities imbued with his theory, whereas the 
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ideas of Pestalozzi has influenced the schools rather in matters 
curriculum than of corporate life. Without, however, turn- 
ing aside to trace the influence of this idea in the history of 
schools, let us see how far it may help us in considering the 
question of parental "rights." 

Every community, every group of individuals united for 
a common purpose, can be regarded from two points of view : 
it has its own internal life, to be regulated, "managed" by 
its members for the common good; it has also a relationship 
to the world outside, to other social groups or individuals 
who do not belong to it, but who are directly affected by 
its proceedings. As regards schools, we are accustomed to 
make a distinction between these two spheres, although our 
pedagogical terminology is not exact. In order to be clear, 
let me describe the internal regulation of the school as 
"management," and its external control in spheres where 
the school comes into contact with outside authorities as 
"organization." And we will begin with organization. 

How does a school community come into being? Acts of 
Parliament nowadays prescribe a machinery; in older times 
the institution was set up as* an addition to the Church, i. e., 
to a society of adults organized to achieve ideal ends, which 
children could only imperfectly apprehend. In both situa- 
tions the actual members of the community — the children — 
are furnished by parents; and the parents, regarded as a 
collective body, might be supposed to constitute the proper 
authority to organize the school, but this view has rarely been 
accepted. For the Church has never regarded the parent as 
an independent factor in the situation : the parental duty and 
the parental right are subsumed under duty and right of the 
communicant. Whatever wishes or claims he may make 
as regards schooling must be made by him as a churchman; 
he has brought his child to the Christian font for baptism, and 
the same social group, i. e., the Church, which baptized his child 
will now carry on the child's education. So as regards the 
State; the parent in the eyes of the law is a citizen, taxpayer 
or ratepayer, who owns educable material and is, therefore, re- 
quired to submit this material to State processes of education. 
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Whatever share the parent may claim in the transaction must 
be exercised by him as a member of the State, i. e., as a voter. 
On such a basis all the various modes of controlling schools have 
been devised, sometimes the controlling body is called "man- 
agers," sometimes "governors," sometimes board or committee, 
but whatever be the name, the powers are exercised in virtue of 
machinery devised apart from the direct voice of those who 
contribute their children. I shall not pause to discuss recent 
debates and efforts at legislation in our English Parliament 
as illustrating this situation : every one sees how anxious all 
parties are becoming to claim that they or their friends 
stand sponsor for the parent and can take his place. It 
is more important to notice how these modes of organiza- 
tion tend to promote or retard the efficiency of the school 
community. 

It may be taken as an axiom that the efficiency of any 
social body, a club, a House of Commons, or trade's union, 
depends upon the extent to which those who conduct it are 
in close personal touch with its daily life; if a society comes 
to be regulated merely by ordinances, by officers, by rules and 
code, or if those who* vitally influence its fortunes stand at 
a distance and find their chief interests in other spheres, then 
the society will languish. And, again, under the general 
democratic principle which seeks to foster progress by giving 
a share in government to a great number of individuals, we 
should argue that each school community ought to be gov- 
erned, in part, by persons who have some special reason for 
taking an interest in its government. 

At the beginning of a new social task, no doubt, this demo- 
cratic principle is not of great use, for a long time elapses 
before a large number of citizens can be found capable of 
sharing in the business of control. We have seen this to be 
the case in the development of the poor laws, and it has 
been still more true of schools. Without minute detailed 
control from headquarters, ecclesiastical or civil, without the 
large-minded enthusiasm and foresight of great administrators, 
we should have had no great national system of education in 
Europe. Nor, in many towns and villages of this country, 
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should we have had efficient public schools apart from the 
devotion of the "one man manager," the parish priest. 

When, however, the primitive epoch is gone by, when a 
social institution is thoroughly established as an important 
feature in a community, when the inhabitants, call them either 
communicants or citizens, have come to a thorough recogni- 
tion of their responsibilities for civic service, our demo- 
cratic principle must be enforced, and we must ask that 
each school be controlled in its daily fortunes by men 
and women who stand in close relationship to it, who make 
its life and fortunes their chief concern, without any reserva- 
tion on behalf either of Church or State. In brief, I wish 
to maintain that every school should have some small body 
of persons directly concerned in its fortunes and exercising 
some control over it, and that this body of governors or 
managers should be largely chosen by the parents who in- 
trust their children to the school. 

These general propositions need, of course, a great deal of 
elaboration before their bearing can be fully founded; many, 
especially from the ranks of teachers, will regard them with 
alarm. Objection can, perhaps, be to some extent forestalled 
by pointing out that the duties of such a body of governors or 
managers should not be so extensive as to set aside the func- 
tions either of a local or a central authority. Thus, as regards 
the elementary school, I am sure they should not appoint the 
head teacher. We are very familiar in England with that 
principle of wise government which devises one authority to 
counterbalance the evils which may ensue by intrusting too 
much authority to another. 

Thus, local authority, central authority, school managers, 
each have their place in a complete scheme of school control, 
and at the present day the third has almost fallen into 
desuetude, to the great injury of our schools. Now, an 
effective body of school managers, under democratic condi- 
tions, can only be provided by turning to the parents as the 
electors. 

Let us now look at the school in its internal aspect, 
and consider what sort of internal regulation it requires. In 
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spite of all democratic tendencies, the school, like the family, 
the prison, and the reformatory, must remain essentially a 
despotism. Apparently, in Japan, some extraordinary powers 
in the selection of teachers are placed in the hands of chil- 
dren, but so far as one can see at present, the internal manage- 
ment of a school must be intrusted to the small number of 
adults, called teachers, who attend day by day to direct the 
pursuits of the scholars. And although the latter are, since 
the days of Arnold, being more and more intrusted with 
responsibility in minor matters, this trust is merely a delega- 
tion by the head of the community of some of his autocratic 
powers which he can resume at his discretion, overriding the 
liberty which he has himself created. 1 In the last resort any 
school, even a public school with the most conservative tradi- 
tions, must be ruled by the teacher, and he cannot part with 
his responsibility. But while it must be remembered that, 
both legally and practically, the scholar, whether day scholar 
or boarder, is also subject to his parents, the latter are and must 
be excluded from the internal management; they do not be- 
long to the community, they are outsiders and must keep 
outside. Nevertheless; these parents are on the fringe of this 
peculiar society, they are deeply interested in it, they have legal 
power even to remove instantly their son or daughter out of it. 
Hence, it would appear as if this unique status of the parent 
demands some special attention also in the internal regula- 
tion of the community. Without regulation this status is 
recognized in all good schools, for teacher and parent recipro- 
cally acknowledge the duty of becoming acquainted with each 
other and of exchanging information. 

It would take me out of my tracks to describe many of 
the ways in which this exchange is provided for or the 
difficulties placed in the way of an adequate discharge of 
this duty, especially in elementary schools; but I desire to 
add that the need of the parent is not limited to information 
about his own child; if he is to keep in close touch with his 
own child's life, he must know somewhat — as much as an 

1 On this topic see interesting contributions in The School Review 
(Chicago University Press), during recent months. 
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outsider can or should know — of the life of the school as a 
whole. And the child himself feels the need of this contact. 
He leads a double life, a member at once of a family circle and 
of a school society. True, he will resent it if father or mother 
try to pry into the secrets of school or "interfere" in its 
affairs, but he craves, unconsciously it may be, for acquaintance- 
ship on both sides. Hence, I picture to myself the ideal school 
community (and the picture is not wholly fanciful, for I 
am engaged in an interesting experiment to realize the pic- 
ture) as one in which the collective body of parents are wel- 
comed occasionally to look in on the scene, gathering with 
the scholars and watching their pursuits. Occasions of this 
kind are, of course, usually planned in connection with school 
games or athletic sports, but I believe that they should also 
be planned so as to help father and mother to follow the 
more serious occupations of the school. 

It is with aims of this kind that some German school 
communities conduct Eltern-Abende, at which various school 
exercises are performed, not for public show or competition, 
but with the simple purpose of introducing parents to the 
daily life of the place; and when the scholars are dismissed, 
teachers and parents stay a while to discuss matters of mutual 
interest. I have now for some years practiced a similar plan 
in schools which I have directed, and, I venture to say, with 
conspicuous advantage all round. Finally, I have been able, 
still more recently, to carry the problem to a further stage, 
combining the claim of the parent to a voice in external con- 
trol, with his claim to be admitted now and then to share 
the inner life of the community. On one of these occasions, 
when fathers and mothers have responded to an invitation to 
a "Parents' Evening," they are asked to elect representatives 
on the Governing Committee. Nominations are made and 
seconded, and the person elected (who is usually a father or 
mother, but might be some other interested person) will act 
for a year or more in this capacity, and at some future 
Parents' Evening will give account of his stewardship. 

In the discussion on the recent Education Bill, some elaborate 
plans were made for enabling parents and guardians to give 
Vol. XVIII.— No. 1. 7 
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votes on certain matters of religious teaching, but formal 
voting papers, such as are used in political elections are here 
out of place; the ancient Anglo-Saxon folk-moot, a gather- 
ing of plain folk interested in the social life of the place where 
they meet, is far more genuinely democratic. A few ill-edu- 
cated parents will at first stay away ; as a result they lose their 
vote, and deserve to do so. 

I have given these particulars merely to illustrate the 
leading idea of this paper. I have no desire to attach im- 
portance to the special mode on which I have experimentally 
sought to put them into practice. Let me in conclusion, 
summarize in the following theses : 

( 1 ) Every school community needs a body of managers or 
governors, charged solely with the welfare of that community, 
and concerned with external control, not with internal manage- 
ment. This body is required in addition to (not as a substitute 
for) the powers exercised over a wider area by local or central 
"authorities." 

(2) While the claim of the State, the churches, etc., to 
control the school is of a general nature and stretches over 
a wide area, the claim of the family is concerned solely with 
the individual school to which its children are sent; hence, 
the parents should have a distinct share in choosing this body 
of managers or governors. 

(3) The law of the land should recognize this claim, since 
the citizen's interest in the school is far greater as a parent 
than when he is regarded as a taxpayer, a ratepayer, or a 
"layman." 

(4) The collective body of parents should be summoned to 
choose their representatives in the school building, where they 
are brought into contact with one another and with the 
teachers for interchange of views about the welfare of the 
young who frequent their school. 

It will now be seen how widely apart are the methods 
on which Mr. Oliphant and myself approach the problem of 
"parents' rights." He proposes plans which he thinks will 
meet the views of "the average parent." I, on the contrary, 
would prefer the parent to express his own opinions, and 
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would confidently leave a body of parents to decide with the 
teachers of their school to what extent religion should play 
a part in school life. Subject to general laws made in the 
common interest for all schools alike, I would not hesitate 
to look to such a body of parents for sensible compromise and 
charity in matters affecting the highest as well as the more 
trivial interests of a school community. 

J. J. Findlay. 

The University, Manchester, England. 



SOME POINTS OF ETHICAL CONTROVERSY. 

The word "Good," as everyone is aware, is applied in 
ordinary life to two entirely distinct classes of things. It is 
sometimes used for "good absolutely and in itself," and some- 
times for "useful as a means to promote something thus 
absolutely good." My paper has nothing to do with good in 
this second sense. It is concerned exclusively with certain 
points of controversy touching things "good in themselves." 

The points selected for discussion fall under three heads. 
First, there is disagreement among experts as to the method 
by which ethical inquiry' ought to be pursued. Secondly, even 
among those who follow the same method, there is disagree- 
ment as to the qualities and so on which make up the goodness 
of any conscious being. Lastly, there is disagreement as to 
the way in which the goodness of one being is related to that 
of others. Among these three classes of questions there is 
a certain degree of interdependence, but they can be roughly 
separated for purposes of discussion. 

I. 

First, as to method : 

There are two principal methods by which ethical writers 
have sought an answer to the question, "What is good?" The 
one is the a priori method of deduction from the nature of 
things; the other, the method of direct perception. 



